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The New Defense Strategy 


Mr. Simpson: In a speech to the Council on Foreign Relations on 
January 12 Mr. John Foster Dulles announced a new concept of the 
way in which the military power in this country should be used to 
deter aggressors. No handy phrase was coined to describe it, so the press 

| has been left to supply its own. Let us call it the “policy of massive 
retaliation.” “The basic decision,” said Mr. Dulles, after reviewing the 
| lines along which the previous administration had improvised the de- 
: -fenses of the free world in Europe and Asia, “was to depend primarily 
“upon a great capacity to retaliate, instantly, by means and at places of 
| our own choosing.”* 
_ Obviously this is a decision which affects the lives of all of us. Equal- 
ly obviously its implications are not at all clear. Are we announcing a 
war of annihilation? Are we perhaps retreating into some form of 
isolation? Are we putting all our eggs into one atomic basket? Is this a 
_businessman’s idea of how to buy security cheaply? Or is it an in- 
-evitable readjustment of our resources to meet the problems of a new 
phase? In this morning’s Rounp Tas ez discussion we hope to raise and 
explore some of these questions. 

Mr. Urey, Mr. Dulles is obviously talking about atomic retaliation. 
We in this country once had some ideas about banning atomic weapons. 
There was a time in 1946 and 1947 when we put forward proposals for 
the international control of these weapons. Do you regard massive 
retaliation as a complete repudiation of that history? 


11In a speech before the Council on Foreign Relations in New York City on January 
12, 1954, Secretary of State Dulles said, in part: 

“We live in a world where emergencies are always possible and our survival may 
depend upon our capacity to meet emergencies. Let us pray that we shall always have 
that capacity. But, having said that, it is necessary also to say that emergency measures— 
however good for the emergency—do not necessarily make good permanent policies. 
Emergency measures are costly, they are superficial and they imply that the enemy has 
the initiative. They cannot be depended on to serve our long-time interests. 

“This ‘long time’ factor is of critical importance. . 

“Local defense will always be important. But here a no local defense which alone 
will contain the mighty land power of the Communist world. Local defenses must be 
reinforced by the further deterrent of massive retaliatory power. 

“A potential aggressor must know that he cannot always prescribe battle conditions 
that suit him. Otherwise, for example, a potential aggressor, who is glutted with man- 
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Mr. Urey: I should think that it was, and I am exceedingly disap- 
pointed that it should be true. Some of us had great hopes that atomic 
bombs would not be manufactured by the year 1954. Perhaps always 
such hopes are impossible of realization. But certainly today it would 
seem that we have no way in which to engage in massive retaliation ex- 
cept by the use of atomic bombs. I therefore think that this is a distinct 
new departure from what we talked about in the years which you have 
just mentioned. 


Mr. Simpson: Do you think, Morgenthau, that it would be very 
embarrassing for us at this juncture if the Russians were to accept those 
old Baruch-Lilienthal proposals? 


Mr. Morcentuau: It would not only be embarrassing, but it would 
be a catastrophe in a military sense, because if the Acheson-Baruch- 
Lilienthal proposals were to become international law tomorrow, it 
would deprive us of the main weapon which Mr. Dulles has said is 
the first line of our defense. 


Mr. Simpson: While we are clearing the ground and before we look 
at the actual policy itself, I would be interested in your view as to 
the relationship between this new strategic policy and the proposals 
which the President has recently made for an atomic pool. In what 
sort of perspective do you think that these presidential proposals 
for an atomic pool or an atomic bank ought to be viewed by us? 


power, might be tempted to attack in confidence that resistance would be confined to 
manpower. He might be tempted to attack in places where his superiority was decisive. 

“The way to deter aggression is for the free community to be willing and able to 
respond vigorously at places and with means of its own choosing. 

“So long as our basic policy concepts were unclear, our military leaders could not be 
selective in building our military power. If an enemy could pick his time and place and 
method of warfare—and if our policy was to remain the traditional one of meeting 
aggression by direct and local opposition—then we needed to be ready to fight in the 
Arctic and in the Tropics; in Asia, the Near East and in Europe; by sea, land and by 
air; with old weapons and with new weapons. . . . 

“But before military planning could be changed, the President and his advisers, as 
represented by the National Security Council, had to take some basic policy decisions. 
This has been done. 

“The basic decision was to depend primarily upon a great capacity to retaliate, in- 
stantly, by means and at places of our choosing. Now the Department of Defense and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff can shape our military establishment to fit what is our policy, 
instead of having to try to be ready to meet the enemy’s many choices. That permits of 
a selection of military means instead of a multiplication of means. As a result, it is now 
possible to get, and share, more basic security at less cost... .” 
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Mr. Urey: I am enthusiastic about the President’s proposals. I think 
| that it would be well to try to develop atomic energy for peacetime 
| uses in this country and in all countries of the world. But these pro- 
| posals have nothing to do with the military problem which we are 
| discussing this morning. 

There are many people who think that it might be that, if we have 
| atomic-energy plants in some foreign country, our enemy might cap- 
ture them. It is to be expected that the total amount of fissionable 
material in such plants would be rather small. Many people worry 
about the loss of atomic secrets. We should remember that the Rus- 
_ sians know the atomic secrets mostly, too. This is not an important 

consideration. And though I like the President’s proposals and would 
like to see this developed regardless of whether the U.S.S.R. chooses 
_ to go along or not, it nevertheless has nothing, as I say, to do with the 
- question which we are discussing this morning. 


Mr. Simpson: The press, of course, has been headlining the discus- 
sions between Mr. Dulles and Mr. Molotov as if they held out some 
great hope of mitigating world tension. 


Mr. Morcentuau: This is a different point. I would also say that 
in themselves the President’s proposals have absolutely nothing to 
do with the problem of atomic war; but, certainly, if the Soviet Union 
and the United States were able to agree upon an international pool 
of fissionable material for the purpose of the increase of power for in- 
dustrial purposes on an international level, this very fact would be a 
very important step toward the lessening of international tensions, 
because it would show that the United States and the Soviet Union 
are able to agree upon one particular aspect of the international con- 
trol of atomic energy. So it would have an emotional, symptomatic 
effect, even though I would fully agree that it would have absolutely 
nothing to do with the problem of atomic war itself. 


Mr. Urey: And I would agree with you on that. One can always 
hope that such discussions might lead on to a better understanding on 


a broader basis. 
Mr. Simpson: I think that we can all agree on this. This is one 


area in which some agreement might possibly be nursed into exist- 
ence. But meanwhile it simply does not affect the realities of the 


atomic race. 
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Let us get back then to Mr. Dulles’ policy as he announced it. 
Morgenthau, you recall that he explained it very carefully and judi- 
ciously against the background of the Truman pédlicy. I would be 
interested in hearing your view of his explanation of the difference 
between this policy which we have decided to call the policy of mas- 
sive retaliation and the previous Truman policy of containment. 


Mr. Morcentuavu: This is a very complicated subject—complicated 
because of the inevitable party politics involved in the argument. 
There is, however, a real departure in the policy which Mr. Dulles 
announced from the policy pursued by Mr. Truman and Mr. Acheson. 
Mr. Truman and Mr. Acheson, so Mr. Dulles says correctly, reacted 
against Russian initiative by some kind of improvisation. There was 
no long-term strategic or political plan by which the over-all strategy 
of the Soviet Union could be countered. In this criticism, if it is a 
criticism, Mr. Dulles is entirely correct. 

I would, however, say, as a matter of comment upon this state- 
ment of Mr. Dulles, that the defender of the status quo—the power 
which tries to protect itself against aggression—is always in a posi- 
tion where it must leave the initiative to the aggressor nation. If I 
want to protect my home against burglary, I must, as it were, man 
the ramparts and wait for a burglar to appear in order to be repelled. 
So that the burglar necessarily has the initiative. And so, considering 
the present world situation, the burglar on a world-wide scale, the 
Soviet Union, has the initiative. That is in the nature of things. 

But there is a more important point and a more valid point in Mr. 
Dulles’ statement; and that is the emphasis which he puts upon 
over-all defense and retaliation as over against the attempt to stem 
local aggression by local defense. And I must say here that it seems 
to me that Mr. Dulles’ point, which of course is the point of the 
National Security Council and of the President, is very well taken 
indeed. I have always maintained that Germany, or Iran, or any 
point on the globe which was a desirable territory for the Soviet 
Union to covet was defended not by the power which we could muster 
at that particular point of friction but by the power of the United 
States itself, actual and potential, which defended those areas. Cer- 
tainly it was not the two divisions which we had in western Germany 
after 1950 which defended Western Europe against Soviet aggression. 
It was the retaliatory power of the United States itself at home, 
ready to be put into actuality whenever the occasion arose, which 
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defended western Germany and Western Europe. I think that it is 
‘the recognition of this basic strategic fact which marks the value of 
‘the new policy which Mr. Dulles proseuhced: 


Mr. Simpson: I find myself, of course, a little puzzled as to the 
sense in which this does represent a departure from the Truman 
policy. On the one hand, Mr. Dulles is placing the emphasis on 
atomic retaliation, the greater power of maneuver which that gives 
us. On the other hand, the same Mr. Dulles is at this moment very 
active in endeavoring to organize the defenses of Western Europe, and 
he is apparently prepared to give military aid to Pakistan and to Tur- 
key. One wonders sometimes whether there will not be an effort 
to combine with this policy of atomic retaliation the same readiness 
to meet trouble spots as they arise in different parts of the globe as 
they were met by the Truman doctrine. 


Mr. Morcenruau: And your position is entirely justified, because 
Mr. Dulles himself has said in the speech which you quoted, “Local 
defenses must be reinforced by the further deterrent of massive re- 
taliatory power.” In other words, it is not the question of either-or; 
it is not the question of local defense over against retaliatory power, 
but it is both with the emphasis on retaliatory power—an emphasis 
with which I personally agree. 


Mr. Urey: As a matter of fact, I wonder if this contrast which 
Mr. Dulles tries to establish is not a little bit political in nature. Per- 
haps we have all grown in our ideas as to what should be done as 
we have seen historic events develop since the war. During the war 
we regarded Russia as our loyal ally. We found, after the war, that 
it was very difficult to come to any arrangements with her. We have, 
all of us, learned, by and by, that we were in a very serious situation 
as witnessed by Korea. So I think that Mr. Dulles’ statement repre- 
sents a sort of a growth in ideas of all of us with time rather than 
a contrast with the past. 


Mr. Simpson: I am interested, Morgenthau, in your view as to 
the importance of atomic weapons in our efforts to deter Russian 
aggression. I have the feeling that you have always been skeptical 
about the possibility and the wisdom of organizing ground defenses 
in, let us say, Western Europe. Would you like to enlarge on your 
view? 
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Mr. Morcentuau: I should be glad to, since I have done so on this 
program before. It seems to me—and it now seems also to the Na- 
tional Security Council and the Joint Chiefs of Staff—that there is 
no possibility of defending Western Europe on the ground by any 
accumulation of local force which you can find or bring to bear in 
Western Europe. In other words, Western Europe has to be defended 
by the retaliatory power of the United States. That does not mean— 
and it has never meant—that the divisions which we can establish 
in Western Europe ready to fight would have no purpose to perform. 
They are a warning to the Soviet Union, and more particularly the 
American Divisions which are kept in Western Europe are a warning 
to the Soviet Union that any steps which she takes beyond the line 
of demarcation of 1945 will bring her, without any further problem, 
without any further question, automatically as it were, into war with 
the United States. In other words, any such step will mean the be- 
ginning of the third world war. This is a very important function, 
a political rather than a military function, it is true, which the de- 
fense of Western Europe performs. 


Mr. Simpson: But for that purpose, I think you will agree, token 
forces would suffice. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Indeed! 


Mr. Stmpson: Whereas Mr. Dulles is urging upon the Europeans 
the reorganization of their Western European rearmament. 


Mr. MorcentHau: There is, of course, a conflict, which I have 
difficulty in explaining; and I would rather leave it to Mr. Dulles or 
another spokesman of the Administration to explain it. There is an 
inner contradiction in Mr. Dulles’ speech, which is not so obvious in 
regard to Western Europe as it is in regard to Southeast Asia. How 
do you explain the emphasis upon the local defense of Pakistan 
with the over-all philosophy of the new policy of the present 
Administration? 


Mr. Simpson: We seem to agree that the policy carries with it a 
risk of exclusive reliance upon atomic weapons, but at the present 
moment that is certainly not how Mr. Dulles would state it. 

May I raise another question? Urey, does the policy of massive 
retaliation mean a willingness on our part to adopt the mass murder 
of civilian populations as our normal procedure? 
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Mr. Urey: It would seem to me that something of this sort is in- 


| volved. For example, I like to think of a specific case. Let us suppose 


that the difficulty in Indochina gets worse. Let us suppose that it 


appears that the French are unable to handle the situation and that 


our Administration feels that it is necessary for us to take some more 
aggressive action. What do we propose to do? Do we propose to 
drop an atomic bomb on Peking or some other city of China? How 
do we expect to use massive retaliation against a group of Com- 
munists who fade away into the jungle somewhere? If it means that 
we are going to attack the massive cities, with this particular weapon, 
it means that we are going to punish a lot of innocent people quite 
obviously for the sins of other people. 


Mr. Simpson: You would not be prepared to have us accept the 


responsibility of doing this first, would you? 


Mr. Urey: I would not. I think that it is an exceedingly bad thing 


to do, and I think that it would have the effect of turning a great 


many very good people the whole world over against us. It would 
certainly have a very bad effect in Asia near the scene of action. I 
think that many of the people of Europe would thoroughly dis- 
approve of this, and I believe that many of the people of the United 
States would. 

There is an enormous advantage in any difficulties of this kind to 
try to keep good people believing that we are on the side of God, 
as it were, and not on the side of the Devil, which is the position 
into which, I think, our enemies in World War I and II got them- 
selves. If we undertake anything of this sort, I think that we would 
be rapidly placed on that side of the controversy. 


Mr. Morcentuavu: I would not deny the correctness of your analysis. 
I only would raise the supplementary and not quite unimportant 
question whether in an atomic war the decisive advantage does not 
lie with the nation which strikes first? It is all to the good to have 
the sympathy of the world; but what good does it do you to have 
that sympathy if your population and industrial centers are destroyed? 
Is it not better to survive and have the resentment of a large part 
of humanity than to die with the sympathy of humanity? 

Mr. Urey: I think that you will have to agree, Morgenthau, that 
if we once get to the place where we use atomic bombs, either starting 
with the illustration which I have given, or any other, then we can 
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expect that World War III, with atomic bombs, is upon us; and I : 
think that this is something which we should avoid. I have em- 
phasized the criticism that we are likely to get into if we start the 
atomic-bomb war; but there is a further consideration on which I 
hope you will agree with me: Bringing on the atomic-bomb war by 
any procedure whatsoever will lead to such a vast amount of destruc- 
tion of us and of our enemies, I fully expect, that the question of 
survival will be rather secondary. 


Mr. Morcentuau: I would fully agree with you, but still I would 
say that if you assume, as Mr. Dulles’ policy obviously assumes, that 
there is a possibility of a third world war breaking out, then you 
have to ask yourself: What are your best chances . . . if there are any 
chances to survive a third world war? And I would still maintain 
that if you must assume the possibility of a third world war, as I 
think you must, then the question arises: What is the best way of 
coming out of such a war alive? 


Mr. Simpson: Perhaps we could bring this discussion back to the 
situation which Mr. Urey envisaged—namely, that of a Communist 
offensive in Indochina. Under the new policy, how would this danger 
be met? Mr. Dulles himself has been wisely vague. He has simply 
said that there would be no assurance that the consequences of such 
action would be confined to Indochina. This, of course, has been 


freely interpreted to mean that in that situation we would retaliate 
by pulverizing Chinese cities. 


2 Secretary of State Dulles, in his speech of January 12, said: 

“Let us now see how this concept has been applied to foreign policy, taking first the 
Far East. 

“In Korea this Administration effected a major transformation. The fighting has been 
stopped on honorable terms. That was possible because the aggressor, already thrown 
back to and behind his place of beginning, was faced with the possibility that the 
fighting might, to his own great peril, soon spread beyond the limits and methods 
which he had selected. 

“The cruel toll of American youth, and the nonproductive expenditure of many 
billions has been stopped. Also our armed forces are no longer largely committed to the 
Asian mainland. We can begin to create a strategic reserve which greatly improves our 
defensive posture. 

“This change gives added authority to the warning of the members of the United 
Nations which fought in Korea that if the Communists renewed the aggression, the 
United Nations response would not necessarily be confined to Korea. 

“I have said, in relation to Indochina, that if there were open Red Chinese Army 


aggression there, that would have ‘grave consequences which might not be confined tc 
Indochina.’ 
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Mr. Morcentuau: Of course, the consequence of this announce- 
‘ment is very likely to be that there will be no such situation in 
Indochina which will give us opportunity of pulverizing Chinese 
cities. I mean that this is a mere rational logic of which the Chinese 
and Russian leaders are as well capable as our Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and we are here. Obviously, if we say another Korea will mean an 
atomic attack on our part, there will be no other Korea; and if the 
Russians or the Chinese very badly want, let me say, the domination 
of Indochina, or of South Korea, or of any other place on the globe, 
they will arrange matters in such a way that it will make it impossible 
for us to start retaliatory action. In other words, if the Russians 
want, let me say, the domination of Iran, even at the risk of a third 
world war, they will, of course, start preventive war against us be- 
fore we will be able to retaliate against a local aggression in Iran. 
In other words, there will be no local aggression in the first place. 


_ Mr. Urey: You see, it seems to me that the alternative to this does 
not look so bad. We are very sorry about the situation in Korea. 
‘It has been expensive to us in men and money and materials. But I 
think that a few Koreas in the future are a much better prospect 
than starting World War III. That is, I would hope that the matters 
‘in the future could be handled perhaps as well as we have handled 
them in Korea rather than by anything of the sort which we have 
been discussing. 


Mr. Simpson: I certainly agree with you there. 


Mr. MorcentHau: Nobody can disagree with you, but the question 
is—and the question arose in 1950 and in the years following the 
attack of North against South Korea—how many Koreas are we 
going to be able to handle in the way which we have handled the 


“I expressed last month the intention of the United States to maintain its position in 
Okinawa. This is needed to insure adequate striking power to implement the collective 
security concept which I describe. 

“All this is summed up in President Eisenhower's important statement of December 
26. He announced the progressive reduction of the United States ground forces in 
Korea. He pointed out that United States military forces in the Far East will now 
feature ‘highly mobile naval, air and amphibious units’; and he said in this way, 
despite some withdrawal of land forces, the United States will have a capacity to oppose 
aggression ‘with even greater effect than heretofore.’ 

“The bringing-home of some of our land forces also provides a most eloquent rebuttal 
to the Communist charge of ‘imperialism.’ . . .” 
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North Korean aggression? This, I think, is really the nub of the 
matter; and Mr. Dulles, time and again, in his speech® refers to the 
economic problem which in his view is raised by a succession or 
coincidence of Koreas which would make necessary for us to commit 
all our land forces, or virtually all our land forces, in a local theater 
of war which according to General Bradley would be the wrong 
war, at the wrong time, in the wrong theater for us to wage. This 
is really at the basis, I think, of the change of over-all strategy which 
Mr. Dulles’ speech proclaims. 


Mr. Urey: I would say, if I may try an answer, not being a mili- 
tary expert in this, that we can keep a Korea indefinitely much more 
cheaply than we can have an atomic war at any time in the foreseeable 
future. However, we might not be able to have two Koreas going 
at once; and I am afraid that if two Koreas got started simultaneous- 
ly, World War III would automatically follow no matter what kind 
of an over-all plan we might make. 


Mr. Smmpson: If I may interrupt, Mr. Morgenthau has suggested 
that another Korea will not arise; that one effect that this announce- 
ment which has been made is to increase the risks of a preventive 
war on the part of Russia. 


3“The Soviet Communists are planning for what they call ‘an entire historical era,’ 

and we should do the same. They seek, through many types of maneuvers, gradually to 
divide and weaken the free nations by overextending them in efforts which, as Lenin 
put it, are ‘beyond their strength, so that they come to practical bankruptcy.’ Then, said 
Lenin, ‘our victory is assured.’ Then, said Stalin, will be ‘the moment for the decisive 
blow.’ 

“In the face of this strategy, measures cannot be judged adequate merely because they 
ward off an immediate danger. It is essential to do this, but is also essential to do so 
without exhausting ourselves. 

“When the Eisenhower Administration applied this test, we felt that some trans- 
formations were needed. 

“It is not sound military strategy permanently to commit United States land forces to 
Asia to a degree that leaves us no strategic reserves. 

“It is not sound economics, or good foreign policy, to support permanently other 
countries, for in the long run, that creates as much ill will as good will. 

“Also, it is not sound to become permanently committed to military expenditures so 
vast that they lead to ‘practical bankruptcy.’ 

“Change was imperative to assure the stamina needed for permanent security. But it 
was equally imperative that change should be accompanied by understanding of our 
true purposes. Sudden and spectacular change had to be avoided. Otherwise, there 


might have been a panic among our friends, and miscalculated aggression by our 
enemies. 
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' Mr. Morcentuau: And so, in other words, the Russians will do, 
on a continental scale, what the Japanese tried to do at Pearl Harbor 
on December 7, 1941. 


_ Mr. Smurpson: Then I would like to raise a further question in con- 
nection with this policy. All this being so, is it not perhaps a little 
rash on our part to prepare for atomic attack without at the same 
time preparing for atomic defense? 


; 


Mr. Morcentuau: Certainly it is, and one of the great weaknesses 
of our military policy is the underestimation of the vital importance 
of civilian defense not only for the defense in an atomic war but 
also as a prevention against atomic war, for if we make the United 
States less attractive as a target for Russian atomic attack, Russian 
atomic attack will be less likely. If we concentrate our population 
in the industrial centers more and more, the easier we will make it for 
the Russians to knock us out within twenty-four hours in a preventive 
war, in a “continental Pearl Harbor.” 


Mr. Smmpson: What are your feelings, Urey, about the utter neglect 
of any adequate civil defense policy? 


Mk. Urey: First of all, I think that very few of us know how much 
sivil defense is going on; but my impression is that there is very 
ittle of it. I do not believe that there are any adequate military in- 
tallations in the neighborhood of Chicago or other large cities, or 
ar to the north, or any place else, relative to this position which 


“We can, I believe, make a good report in these respects. 

“We need allies and collective security. Our purpose is to make these relations more 
ffective, less costly. This can be done by placing more reliance on deterrent power, 
nd less dependence on local defensive power. 

“This is accepted practice so far as local communities are concerned. We keep locks 
n our doors, but we do not have an armed guard in every home. We rely principally 
M a community security system so well equipped to punish any who break in and 
eal that, in fact, would-be aggressors are generally deterred. That is the modern way 
f getting maximum protection at a bearable cost. 

“What the Eisenhower Administration seeks is a similar international security system. 
Ve want, for ourselves and the other free nations, a maximum deterrent at a bearable 
st... . 

“The total cost of our security efforts, at home and abroad, was over $50,000,000,000 
sr annum, and involved, for 1953, a projected budgetary deficit of $9,000,000,000; 
id $11,000,000,000 for 1954. This was on top of taxes comparable to wartime taxes; 
ud the dollar was depreciating in effective value. Our allies were similarly weighed 
ywn. This could not be continued for long without grave budgetary, economic and 
cial consequences . . .” (Secretary of State Dulles, zdid.). 
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would stop any reasonable number of planes carrying atomic weapons 
at the present time. That is, we have no defense against attack. 


Mr. Stmpson: I think that we can all agree that some elementary 
steps in this direction could still be taken. 


Mr. Morcentuau: But I would say the real criticism of the new 
policy proclaimed by the Administration lies in the fact that it assumes 
that the real problem confronting us can be defined in terms of tra- 
ditional military attack somewhere on the globe. As a matter of 
fact, the real problem which confronts us is a world-wide revolution 
which keeps in its throes much of Asia, Africa, and Western Europe 
—an attraction of communism for hundreds of millions of people 
which is not going to be met by atomic war, preventive war, or the 
retaliatory power of the United States. 


Mr. Simpson: What do you recommend as a response to what you 
consider the real problem to be? 


Mr. MorcentHau: This can be done only by a world-wide Point 
4 program which now has been whittled down to a mere support 
of military measures. As Mr. Dulles put in his speech, “But, broadly 
speaking, foreign budgetary aid is being limited to situations where 
it clearly contributes to military strength.”* And how are you going 
to keep India in the Western camp by this kind of policy? 


Mr. Simpson: Urey, will you give us your final estimate of the new 
emphasis on massive retaliation? 


4“New collective security concepts reduce nonproductive military expenses of our 
allies to a point where it is desirable and practicable also to reduce economic aid. There 
was need of a more self-respecting relationship, and that, indeed, is what our allie 
wanted. Trade, broader markets and a flow of investments are far more healthy than 
intergovernmental grants-in-aid. 

“There are still some strategic spots where the local governments cannot maintaif 
adequate armed forces without some financial support from us. In these cases we take 
the judgment of our military advisers as to how to proceed in the common interest 
For example, we have contributed largely, ungrudgingly, and I hope constructively, t 
end aggression and advance freedom in Indochina. 

“The Technical Assistance Program is being continued, and we stand ready to mee 
nonrecurrent needs due to crop failures or like disasters. 

“But, broadly speaking, foreign budgetary aid is being limited to situations where i 
clearly contributes to military strength. 

“In the ways I outlined we father strength for the long-term defense of freedom. 

“We do not, of course, claim to have found some magic formula that insures agains 
all forms of Communist successes. It is normal that at some times and at some place 
there may be setbacks to the cause of freedom. What we do expect to insure is that an 
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Mr. Urey: I am very unhappy about it, and I wish very much that 
more emphasis were put upon trying to police the world with 
weapons of more limited scope. It seems to me that atomic bombs 
are not good police weapons, and I dislike very much to threaten, 
really threaten, an atomic-bomb war on the basis of some local 


difficulty. 


_ Mk. Simpson: For my own part I think that this increasing reliance 
on atomic weapons is inherent in the nature of the arms race. It is 
easy to sce how a future historian, unfolding the ruin of our civiliza- 
tion and musing about the organization of the story, might choose 
this decision to mark the beginning of one of the later chapters. If 
we are to deprive him of that theme, we have to guard against the 
many temptations which this policy offers. What they all boil down 
to is the temptation to believe that a good conscience, fortified by a 
suitable supply of atomic bombs, is all we need to survive. 
| 
tbacks will have only temporary and local significance because they will leave unim- 
ired those free world assets which in the long run will prevail. 
“Tf we can deter such aggression as would mean general war, and that is our con- 
dent resolve, then we can let time and fundamentals work for us. We do not need 
-imposed policies which sap our strength. 
_ “The fundamental, on our side, is the richness—spiritual, intellectual and material— 
. freedom can produce and the irresistible attraction it then sets up. That is why we 
not plan ourselves to shackle freedom to preserve freedom. We intend that our con- 


duct and example shall continue, as in the past, to show all men how good can be the 
fruits of freedom . . .” (Dulles, idid.). 


ISSUES OF 1954* 
By HAROLD C. UREY 


Professor of Chemistry, University of Chicago 


* 


At the end of the war many physical scientists knew much about 
the atomic bomb situation and were willing to attempt to do some- 
thing in the public domain about this problem. Their statements were 
backed by some knowledge. An over-abbreviated statement in regard 
to the problem was that “there is no defense against the atomic bomb.” 
This statement, with the additional qualification that “there is no 
defense which will prevent very effective destruction in a full-scale 
atomic war,” is one that I subscribed to at that time and one that 
I subscribe to now. In fact, this problem at the present time is the 
terrible problem of our military and political leaders and their numer- 
ous and patriotic advisors. The scientists of eight years ago tried to 
secure a sensible solution of the problem through the international 
control of atomic energy. As we all know, this proved to be impossible. 
Perhaps such solutions are always impossible, but there are always 
some of us who must try even if the odds appear to be overwhelming. 

The present situation indicates some degree of successful prophecy 
on the part of the atomic scientists. There is the dreadful problem of 
atomic defense, which was obvious from the beginning. But, in addi- 
tion, the tendency toward the police state which many predicted is 
fairly obvious. It started with the rather mild clearance procedures of 
wartime, through continually increasing stringencies, up to the present 
time. We have had our problems with spies, though these have been 
remarkably limited as compared with what I thought possible con- 
sidering the present vast extent of all kinds of military establish- 
ments. Perhaps the most remarkable and discouraging feature is the 
nearly hysterical popular clamor about this espionage problem, to the 
extent that almost no attention is paid to much more positive and 
intellectually difficult problems. Reputations of innocent people are 
destroyed with almost no protests from the public. Accusations are 
accepted as proof of guilt. The morale of a vital military research’ 


* Reprinted, by special permission, from the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, January, 
1954, pp. 12 and 32. 
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laboratory is nearly destroyed, and our most mature and respected 
leaders of science do not protest. The Bill of Rights of our Constitution 
is violated in fact daily, without arousing any really effective protest 
from anyone. These first ten amendments were adopted by a small 
country along the eastern seaboard of North America at a time when 
it was in great danger from savages in the interior and powerful 
enemies on the seas. Will they be destroyed and nullified by the most 
powerful nation of the whole world some 160 years later? 

Three nations now have atomic bombs and two centers of power 
threaten each other with them. Recently Mr. Vishinsky did some- 
thing of this sort in the United Nations. Probably we do far more 
verbal threatening of this kind than the totalitarian dictatorships, just 
because so long as we remain a democratic country we must conduct 
ur business in public. 

The review of the first eight years since the war makes depressing 

reading, and I do wish that our prophecies of eight years ago had been 
less correct than they have been. 
At the present time scientists can be divided into two substantial 
and fairly definite groups. The first consists of those who have worked 
nm the new atomic weapons and hence know much about them but 
ho will not discuss the subject at all. The second group, to which 
I belong, consists of those who have devoted little time to these 
roblems and are free to discuss them but who know very little about 
e subject. Also this second group knows little about radar screens, 
ilitary airplanes, or defense against submarines or poison gases, etc. 
have read in the newspapers about a whole array of atomic weapons 
suitable for use with all kinds of military operations. I doubt that 
is includes atomic machine guns. The scientific groups are probably 
o more effective in discussing these military subjects than other sec- 
tions of the intelligent public. Hence, I turn to a discussion of 
generalities. 


Review of the Defense Situation 


There are three parts of our military position that I wish to mention 
sriefly, namely, defense and offense of a strictly military kind, and 
she first line of defense situated in our State Department. 

Military defense involves North America and Europe, primarily, 
with adequate attention to the edges of Asia, to Australia, and to 
Africa. But North America and Europe are vital, for no other defense 
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is possible if either of these is lost, North America because it is the 
central arsenal, and Europe because the arsenal is reduced to a last 
ditch defensive effort of gigantic size if Europe is lost. The defense 
of North America involves radar screens, military airplanes, and de- 
fense against submarines of fantastic perfection, if very great damage 
is not to result. No authentic figures for the cost of the whole effort 
are available to the public. The defense of Europe requires land 
armies and more conventional defense methods, for Europe cannot 
be defended against atomic bombs. We can only conduct ourselves 
in such a way that Russia cannot take over Europe intact but must 
risk an all-out world war. This will probably have deterrent value, 
Conventional defense of Europe puts the decision up to the USSR. 
as to whether they start a full-scale atomic war, and they may not 
take this fatal step. I do not like defending Europe with atomic 
weapons, for then we of the West can be forced to use atomic wea- 
pons. The Russians might gamble that if they moved on Western 
Europe with conventional arms we might not really take the step 
of using atomic arms either. I would prefer not to have atomic arms 
used by either side, and to have the military defenses planned i in such 
a way that we cannot be put in the position of using them first. 

There is much glib discussion of the economy in materials and 
mass power to be secured by atomic artillery and other tactical wea- 
pons. But it is well to remember that there is no economy comparable 
to that attained by avoiding atomic war. We made a great fight 
against military control of atomic energy eight years ago, but this 
general adoption of atomic weapons seems to have occurred without. 
any protest of any kind. In my opinion atomic weapons must be 
stockpiled but we should try to see to it that the world balance of 
power can be maintained without their use. 

Offense involves retaliation, and it is my impression that this field 

has been and is now favored by our military leaders. (I may be wrong, 
of course, since I and most of the people of the United States are 
almost wholly uninformed.) One gains the impression that most Rus- 
sian cities would disappear from the earth in twenty-four hours, if 
the die were cast by an overt act. But I rather think that many Amer- 
ican cities would disappear i in the same twenty-four hours. : 

I hope that atomic weapons are never used, though hoping does 
little good. 

The third part of our over-all defense diana is less popular with 
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r, it sects ‘likely. ‘that 1 wars have a avoided rongh ie 
diplomatic effort rather than by military preparations alone. —__ 


» it was~ accepted by the people and» governments ofthe U.S, 
binding, and it was generally accepted by other countries that did — 
age in colonial ventures in Africa and Asia. I think it probably _ 
avoid military operations against the Latin American republics — 
‘enabled these peoples to disengage themselves from the Spanish 


— 


mpire, without the intervention of other European countries. Age = 
ssors are deterred by certain knowledge of effective resistance. — 


Governments do not always live up to their “doctrines,” nor even 


rid War I. Czechoslovakia was tossed overboard :in World War II. 


-are important moves in this diection The people of the US. 

e been regarding the defense of the Western democracies as part 

their own-defense, and the other democracies have been accepting — 
point ¢ of view. - —_- 


The Atlantic Union Bropescl 


he Atlantic Union proposal which I have sponsored since about 
9 is a proposal of this kind, and differs from doctrines and alliances 
aly in the definiteness of the commitments and the effectiveness of _ 
$ organization. It does recognize more definitely a trend toward 
larger political units as the effectiveness of transportation, communi- 
gation, and range and size of weapons increases. But the objective of 
ll these methods is:much the same. If the people of the U.S. and 
ther democracies can be impressed with the importance of the unity 
of their. interests and responsibilities, and if our potential enemies can 
; made sufficiently aware of these factors, the fatal movement of 
ies, submarines, and atomic bombs may not be set in motion, 


‘the present situation, since the free cooperation of the other democ- 
cies. is necessary to a successful defense of the west. In this way 
Jantic Union presents advantages over other forms of organization. 
ations of the type discussed are very difficult to. secure. 


their alliances~and treaties. Italy fought on the wrong side in 


pad defend Korea even if we did a it was impossible. No real 


It should be noted that unilateral action on our part is not possible. 


erhaps_ the most. obvious example i is given by the. “Moritoe Doc- Mees - 
ne. This was a unilateral statement ‘by President Monroe which ~- 
not binding on any subsequent president or Congress. Neverthe- ae 


* 


Cien yea aabehevable: Pp 
the last election, and one popular ‘contender for the. 
“ination for President, endorsed the ‘Atlantic Union resoh 
- Senate. Elmo Roper estimated in a statement before t 
‘Relations Committée of the Demoératic convention that sean 
- even when all its implications ‘were clearly stated. 


a fear they are far more wary of any formal or informal po 


pals following the tragic path which Germany entered twenty y 


ao and ah dislikes’ the ane eee of these. ways. _ And then: 


popular following. Germany’s politician died in Berlin after des 


“own and other countries. Europeans see this parallel, and. they 
° wary. Life goes on with us as usual, and we fail to see the par 


_ the electorate will settle this problem: satisfactorily’ before it is too | 


- years, and particularly in the last year; and in fact in the last. months 
~ It seems to me that the approval of the good people of the "= 1 
‘was an extremely important factor in winning the last war. Thi 


foreign “Ism.” The important, problem facing us is not communist m, 


“next year, and the atomic scientists should be aware of. them: (1 


these lines. Both’ candidates for ‘the vice presidency of tt 


“cent of the people of the U.S. would back the Atlantic Union id 
. However, today European countries would not ae ‘the idea, a 
links to this country. Many people of Europe believe that this co 


sae and followed until the end of World War Il. The parallel i is 


is in both scenes a quite remarkable politician with considera 


ing the lives’ of millions of people and bringing destruction on his 


which is so clear to outsiders. I believe that the common sens 


I believe that all our attempts to come to closer political and mili 
tary cooperation have met with very severe reverses during rece 


we are losing as it was lost by Germany and has been lost by Ruseid 
We have an exceedingly loyal population in the U.S., with not- m 
than a small fraction of one per cent who would subscribe to im 


but whether we shall submit to a native variety of police state. 
Two important questions face the people of this country during th 


false economy of depending on atomic weapons alone in our grot 
and air military forces should be exposed and opposed. (2) ‘Scient 
should stand against the growth of the police state at all points. ” 
Bulletin of the. Atomic Scientists shguld, ees crusa le or th 
ends. eae : : 


